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THE POSTAL SERVICE AT NEW YORK. 

BY THE HON. CHARLES W. DAYTON, POSTMASTER AT NEW YORK. 



"Nearly all the mails to and from the other nations of the world are 
despatched from or received at the New York office.— Report of Postmaster- 
General Bissellfor 1893. 

The chief end of a postal service is the most rapid and unerr- 
ing delivery of mail matter. The postal system which secures 
that result is the best, and to the best postal service the people of 
-the United States and all civilized peoples holding communica- 
tion with our country are entitled. 

The cost of the postal service in the United States is far in 
excess of the receipts for postage — the reports of the Postmasters 
General showing, with monotonous regularity year after year, a 
large deficit. The main cause of this undesirable financial con- 
dition is to be found in the heavy outlay necessary to provide 
for the transportation of the mails, not only between the 
great business centres and throughout the more densely populated 
sections of the country, but to the remote and sparsely settled 
portions of our vast territory, in many cases over routes where the 
postage on the mail matter conveyed is but an inconsiderable 
fraction of the sum paid the contractors for its conveyance. Of 
a total expenditure of $81,000,000 in J893 for all postal purposes, 
nearly $41,500,000 was paid for mail transportation and items 
incident thereto. The contrast between Great Britain, whose 
postal surplus is over $14,000,000, and the United States, with 
its deficit of over $5,000,000, is readily accounted for by the fact 
that while both countries have the same rate of inland letter 
postage, the transportation service of the former covers only 
121,112 square miles, while that of the latter extends over 
3,594,000. 

This annual shortage in our postal accounts, however, is an 
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unavoidable incident to our position as a growing and yet " un- 
finished " country, and to seek a remedy through an increase of 
letter postage would in my judgment be most unwise and impoli- 
tic. The benefits resulting from an efficient system of mail 
transportation to every portion of our land are too important to 
be ignored or restricted because the pecuniary returns derived 
from that service fall below its cost. Its maintenance is a public 
necessity, and I believe the people, whose welfare in all direc- 
tions is so largely dependent on its efficiency, are quite willing to 
provide the necessary funds. But as the cost of mail trans- 
portation is the primary cause of the deficit, and while the 
postal revenues mainly accrue at the larger post offices and 
throughout the older and more thickly populated States, and 
while the service on unremunerative post routes is mainly of 
benefit to the residents of the newer States and Territories, it 
would certainly seem unfair and illogical that appropriations 
necessary to improve and extend the postal facilities in the larger 
cities should be refused or opposed by the representatives of those 
rural constituencies who enjoy the advantages which others are 
taxed to provide — especially as improved and extended facilities 
at the large offices involves improvement and extension every- 
where. 

There are in London eight " District Post Offices," each in 
charge of a Postmaster. Within the delivery district of each of 
these offices there are from 40 to 173 branch and sub-post offices, 
the aggregate number of which is 795 — making a total of 803 of- 
fices, at all of which stamps may be purchased, and letters and 
parcels posted, and at nearly all of which money orders are issued 
and paid, letters may be registered, and Life Insurance Annuity 
and Savings Bank business may be transacted. At all the larger 
sub-offices there is also telegraph service. The population of 
London in 1891 was 4,231,431 — so that there is in that city a post 
office to every 5,268 inhabitants. The number of officers and sub- 
ordinates regularly employed in the London local postal service 
is 10,896, of whom 5,886 are letter-carriers, in addition to a large 
" auxiliary " force, available for extra duty whenever required. 
The amount paid the latter is equivalent to that necessary for the 
constant employment of 1,000 additional men — so that the actual 
force is very nearly 11,000. 

In New York there are : 1 General Post Office, 18 Branch 
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Post Office-Stations, and 24 Sub-stations, at all of which, in ad- 
dition to ordinary postal business, money orders may be procured 
and paid and letters registered. The resident population of New 
York, as shown by last municipal census, is 1,801,739 — and on 
that basis there is allowed one post office to each 41,900 of its 
people. But during the business hours of each secular day the 
population is iacreased by the influx of a large proportion of the 
adult male residents of Brooklyn, Jersey City, and numerous 
other cities, towns, and villages located within a radius of 50 
miles, all of whom receive and post their business correspondence 
at New York ; and considering this fact, it is entirely safe to 
estimate that the proportion of post offices to population in New 
York is as 1 to 50,000. The number of officers and employees of 
all grades is 2,873. 

This contrast between the postal facilities enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the chief city in Europe and those vouchsafed to residents 
of the chief city in theUnited States is not gratifying to our muni- 
cipal or national pride ; and one of the least agreeable incidents 
in the official life of a postmaster at New York is the receipt of 
written and oral comparisons, made by foreigners and travellers, 
between the service here and that provided in London and other 
European cities. 

During the six months ending February 10th, 1894, there 
were received at the New York. Post Office, in open transatlantic 
mails, 11,770,116 letters, of which 2,487,065 were addressed for 
delivery in this city ; also 20,920 sacks of newspapers, printed 
matter, etc., 6,464 of which contained matter for distribution in 
this city. These figures do not include mail received from South 
America, West Indies, and overland from China, Japan, Australia, 
and Hawaii, nor mails received in sealed sacks to be forwarded, 
unopened, to Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other 
large cities which exchange direct mails with Europe. 

During the same period, the number of letters and postal 
cards made up in open and closed mails at the New York Post- 
office alone, was 14,800,966 in addition to printed matter. The 
total despatch consisted of 60,375 sacks. 

The last published statistics of the International Bureau at 
Berne (which acts as a sort of general agency or clearing-house 
in all international postal affairs) shows that the number of pieces 
despatched in 1892 in mails from the United States to all other 
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countries of the Postal Union was 107,997,787. No report ap- 
pears to have been made of the number received here ; but from 
the proportion given in previous statements it may safely be esti- 
mated at not less than 100,000,000. 

In 1853 the transatlantic mail service here was confined to 
four steamship lines, making 101 round trips ; the number of let- 
ters carried during that year in both directions was 5,500,950. 
In 1893 this service was performed by twelve steamship lines, 
making 634 round trips and conveying about 65,000,000 letters 
and postal cards. Prior to 1854 the rates of postage on letters to 
Europe and beyond ranged from fifteen to fifty-nine cents per 
half ounce, and the cost of Transatlantic service in 1853 was 
$1,178,833, when five and one-half millions of letters were carried, 
while in 1893 a little over $500,000 was paid for that service in 
carrying over sixty-five millions of letters. 

The First International Postal Conference grew out of the 
suggestion made in 1862 by Postmaster-General Montgomery 
Blair, resulting in the formation of the present "Universal Postal 
Union" and the establishment of a uniform rate of postage for 
letters at five cents per half ounce, and for printed matter, com- 
mercial papers, and merchandise samples, one cent per two ounces. 

In 1859 Postmaster-General Holt, in his first annual report, 
said : 

" It is desirable that this department shall have the power to send for. 
ward the foreign mails as often as a safe, reliable vessel can be found to con- 
vey tbem, and that the obligation to prefer the American to the foreign 
steamships shall only exist when they sail on the same day." 

This statesmanlike utterance did not fail in its effect ; and in 
1874 Postmaster-General Oreswell arranged for the carriage of 
mails, without discrimination as to nationality or ownership, by 
the vessels which had shown by their records their ability to de- 
liver mails at their destination in the shortest time. 

The British office furnishes the Post Office Department at 
Washington with a weekly statement, showing the exact time of 
the arrivals of mail at the London Post Office, and the mails to 
be forwarded hence each month are assigned by our department 
to the vessels which, according to the record of their three im- 
mediately preceding eastward voyages, delivered the mail in the 
shortest, time in London. The British Postal Administration 
has adhered to the contract system, which is liable to involve 
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delay to westward bound transatlantic mails, such as occurred 
when the "Bothnia" was given preference over the "Alaska," 
sailing on the same date, and landed several hundred sacks of 
British mail in New York a week after the arrival of the latter ; 
and, as shown in more recent instances, where British mails, 
despatched from Liverpool by ships of contract lines on the same 
date at which fast vessels of the American line left Southamp- 
ton, have not been received here until two and three days after 
the arrival of the latter at New York. 

If the postal administrations of all countries despatching trans- 
atlantic mails could be induced or were compelled to select only 
the fastest ships using the most direct routes, without regard to 
considerations of national favor or of private or corporate inter- 
ests, the " certainty, celerity, and security " of transatlantic mails 
would be greatly promoted. 

The New York Post-Office is the exchange and banking office 
for the greater part of the postal money order business (domestic and 
international) of the country. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, there were 3,916,6-91 money order transactions, aggregating 
$113,762,698.77— being an increase of nearly 288,000 in the num- 
ber of transactions and of over $4,000,000 in the aggregate amount 
thereof. It is the " Exchange Office " for the certification of 
money orders to twenty-three foreign countries, and also acts as 
the intermediary through which money orders issued in the United 
States may be paid in other foreign countries. The transactions 
incident to this portion of the money order business during last 
year aggregated over $18,000,000. The settlement of money order 
accounts with foreign countries is effected through this office, 
which during the same period purchased over $11,000,000 in 
European bills of exchange to be applied to that purpose. 

The postmasters at over 900 money order offices in the United 
States remit their surplus funds by registered mail to the Post- 
master at New York, who deposits the same daily in a depository 
designated by the Postmaster-General. Prom 130 to 135 such 
remittances are received daily, and their aggregate annual amount 
is nearly $35,000,000. 

One fact in connection with the International money order 
system is of more than ordinary interest and suggestiveness — and 
that is the large excess of money-order remittances sent from this 
office to other countries over the amount received here from 
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abroad. The total excess for 1893 was over $11,000,000, nearly 
$9,000,000 of which was transmitted to four foreign countries — 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Sweden ; and notwithstand- 
ing the general financial depression existing during that year, 
the amount sent to those countries exceeded by over $360,000 the 
sum transmitted during 1892. 

During 1893, 1,152,431 registered letters and parcels were 
delivered, and 1,291,406 received for registration — the fees on 
which amounted to $103,312.48. The number of registered 
packages and pouches despatched was 1,724,254. New York is 
also the only " Exchange office " for all registered mails ex- 
changed between the TJnited States and transatlantic countries, 
and every letter and package included in those mails must be 
recorded here. 

The value of registered packages of course cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained ; but their daily inspection would convince the 
most casual observer that millions upon millions in bonds, stocks, 
currency, coin, jewels, etc., pass through the hands of the em- 
ployees here every year. The clerks who have charge of the safe 
where packages of known money value are placed receive respec- 
tively salaries of only $700, $900, $1,100, and $1,400. The 
value of postage stamps cancelled on registered mail matter 
here amounts to about $172,000 per year. The pay-roll of this divi- 
sion and the salary list for registry clerks at the branch stations, ag- 
gregate about $150,000. In other word s, the stamps cancelled upon 
registered articles originating in New York city pay for the clerical 
labor devoted to the entire registry business, and to all matter 
handled regardless of origin, foreign and domestic, including the 
enormous exchange office business to the rest of the world, the 
largest in existence, and the very large city delivery business, the 
largest in the world but one. 

The cashier at the New York office is in charge of the sales of 
stamps, postal cards, stamped envelopes, etc., and each day each 
clerk in charge of stamps is obliged to balance his account in 
cash. The total value of stamps received for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1893, was $7,098,832.09, and the total sales 
$7,137,463.64— an increase of more than $750,000 over the sales 
in 1892. 

There are at present nineteen branch stations in New York 
city, each one of which is a fully equipped Post Office, Station 
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"P," situated at the Produce Exchange, did an aggregate busi- 
ness for the year ending June 30. 1893, of $351,559.08 for sales 
of stamps — 94,372 in number of registered letters and articles, 
$331,632.67 in money orders, and is the largest Branch Post 
Office in the United States. Thirteen of these stations rank as 
first-class Post Offices ; an interesting fact when such " first- 
class" offices as Albany, Troy, Indianapolis, Newark, Syracuse, 
and many others fall considerably below these branch stations 
in the yolume of postal business. 

Existing conditions at the New York office will doubtless soon 
be largely improved, upon the report of the Postal Commission 
appointed by the Postmaster -General to consider a reorganization 
and increase of the several branch stations, sub-stations, and 
stamp agencies. While all that is now needed may not be accom- 
plished, for lack of appropriation, much of benefit will ensue. 

The entire force at this office numbers 1,225 carriers, 1,614 
clerks, 34 superintendents, and 100 stamp agents. The Post- 
master receives a salary of $8,000 per annum and gives a bond 
for $500,000 ; the cashier receives $2,600 per annum and gives a 
bond of $50,000 ; the superintendent of the money order depart- 
ment, $3,200, bond $50,000 ; registry department $3,200, bond 
$50,000. Superintendents of stations "A" and " D " receive a 
salary of $2,500 ; superintendents of stations "E"and "F"each 
$2,200; " B," " C," " G," " H," and " P," each $2,000 ; " O," 
$1,800; "E," "K,"and " L," each $1,700; "W" and "J," 
$1,500 each; "M"and " S," each $1,000; and " T," $1,400. 
The average salary paid to clerks is $845. Many employees 
with families receive but $600 per annum. 

The carriers' hours are limited to eight by law ; the clerks 
have no specified hours of labor ; and in the registry department, 
money order department, in the general post office and branch 
stations, the men are not unfrequently called upon to work from 
12 to 14 and sometimes 18 hours a day. 

The Classification Bill, now before Congress, will, if passed, 
secure to postal clerks and others in the service, compensation 
approximately commensurate to their deserts. 

Considering the fact that the total volume of business at the 
New York post office for the last fiscal year was upwards of 
$7,000,000, and that its net contribution to the revenue of the 
Government was upwards of $4,000,000, and also the fact of 
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these enormous transactions and the inadequate compensation 
allowed and paid to all the force, our citizens should not only 
be highly gratified with the efficiency of those who do such 
onerous and responsible work, where temptation is aggravated 
by the smallness of pay received, but should heartily recognize 
the almost invariable honesty and zeal of those who so thoroughly 
perform the details of this great and exacting public service. 

The present method of sending mails between the General 
Post Office and the Branch Office Stations is by the old-fashioned 
wagon service or by messenger service on the elevated railroads. 
Owing to the lack of proper facilities, the elevated railroads 
are unable to run express trains except during the morning and 
evening, the result being that it takes one hour for a letter to 
reach Harlem from the General Post Office. Numerous sug- 
gestions have been made looking forward to having the pneu- 
matic tube system put in operation in New York city, but owing 
to the large expense that this would entail, no person or corpora- 
tion has been found willing to put in the plant as an experiment. 
The sum of $196,000 is now paid yearly for the transportation 
of the mails in the city ; but it is certain that the constantly 
increasing bulk of the mails will, at no distant day, render the 
employment of some means for their more frequent and rapid 
transportation an absolute necessity. The inventive genius of the 
American will, doubtless, solve this problem, to the satisfaction 
of the Department, Congress, and the public. 

This being an exchange office for foreign mails, for money 
orders and registered matter, also the receiving office of 25 per 
cent, of all second-class matter mailed in the United States, its 
rank precludes comparisons as to cost of maintenance. There 
are no two post offices in the country working under the same 
conditions. Each office should be conducted according to its 
surroundings. The delivery system in such cities as Keokuk 
should not be controlled by conditions prevailing in New York, 
nor should salaries of carriers, clerks and superintendents in New 
York be regulated by the cost of living or the character of work 
in such places as Yankton. Nor should the larger offices of the 
country be subjected to the endless confusion, friction, and an- 
noyance arising from the " duly considered " correspondence and 
" red tape " of departmental clerks at Washington. 

The postal system of the country, organized in 1789, when the 
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population was about 3,000,000, is still conducted on the same 
general principle : that is to say, postmasters at the largest 
offices are charged with maximum responsibilities and a mini- 
mum of power ; even to the expenditure of five cents for a pen- 
holder or a bottle of mucilage, unless by written direction of the 
department at Washington. To illustrate : it is desirable or 
necessary to change or establish a branch station. The postmaster 
must communicate that fact to the department ; the department 
refers it to a post office inspector, who investigates without any 
obligation to consult the postmaster ; the place is selected on the 
recommendation of the post office inspector, and the postmaster 
receives word that the post office inspector will be sent to see that 
the station is properly fitted up. This post office inspector may 
be one appointed from New Mexico, while the selection of a site 
and the fitting up of a station in any large city should be 
based upon intimate knowledge of the postal needs of that city. 
Such a state of affairs is sought to be remedied by Post- 
master-General Bissell, who says in his report for 1893 : 

"I would be glad if these (the post-offices at New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, St. IiOuis, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, San Francisco, Balti- 
more, and Pittsburg) could be placed in a class by themselves and the ap- 
propriations made for them by Congress direct, without the interference of 
rules and methods as to allowances that are properly apr'icable to other 
post offices." 

This proposition has unfortunately been defeated by the refusal 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Eoads of the present 
Congress to approve it. I believe, however, that the sound business 
sense of this plan will ultimately prevail, and as a result responsibil- 
ity will be accompanied by power. Each Post Office so classed 
will thus be enabled to regulate its management in accordance 
with its environment, resulting in greater efficiency, in increase 
of business, and still further, in a compensation to the men who 
do the work, proportionate to the extent, amount, and import- 
ance of the work done ; and my judgment further is, that the 
outcome of this plan will be additional revenue instead of a de- 
ficiency in the Post Office system. 

The New York office will, within a year, probably yield a 
net revenue of about $5,000,000. Its work stops neither night 
nor day, holidays nor Sundays. Its force is insufficient and over- 
worked ; the accommodations provided for most of its branch sta- 
tions and its main office are unworthy the system which so largely 
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helps to maintain that part of the government which it repre- 
sents. 

Much has been said regarding the feeling of jealousy existing 
towards the city of New York in other parts of the country. 
So far as the postal service is concerned, such a sentiment 
should have no place ; because whatever is done to improve the ser- 
vice here finds immediate reflex of benefit everywhere throughout 
the land. The sooner the merchant can have his order for goods 
delivered here, the sooner the goods will be delivered ; and so with 
the constant interchange of finance, no matter how far distant 
the point ot interchange of letters ; and thus it is that the per- 
fection of the postal service in New York means that other cities 
of the Union near and far, will grow towards occupying corre- 
sponding positions in the problem of postal magnitude and postal 
perfection. 

There is no branch of the government nearer to the daily lives 
of our own people and to " all sorts and conditions of men" the 
world over. True economy in its administration consists in lib- 
eral appropriations, carefully and intelligently expended; and 
for every dollar so properly invested the government will receive, 
as it does in this city, a plentiful return. 

Chaeles W. Daytok. 
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